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Nomenclature and Homology of the Peroneus Muscle 
of the Horse. 


By A. W. Wurrenouse, M.A., D.VS., Glasgow. 


I am writing on this rather controversial topic 
because the recent class ““B” professional examination 
raises the subject in an acute form :— 

Question I. reads :—— 

“Give the origin, insertion and blood supply of 
the following muscles :— (c) Peroneus (M. 
peroneus longus).” 

The muscle referred to takes origin from the lateral 
ligament of the stifle joint, and the upper part of the 
fibula and adjacent structures, forms a tendon which 
runs through a groove in the lateral malleolus, and then, 
inclining forward, in a typical case joins and blends 
with the tendon of the long digital extensor (extensor 
pedis) well above the middle of the metatarsus. 
This is the muscle whose tendon is cut for stringhalt, 
the operation being well-known as peroneal tenotomy. 

The Greek word mepévy means the pin of a brooch 
or buckle and is used anatomically as an alternative 
name for the fibula; hence the adjective peroneus 
should mean, of, or pertaining to, the fibula. 

Our muscle has received (among others) the 
following names (I quote from the editions available 
to me at the moment) :— 

1. Chauveau (Fleming), 1891, Lateral Extensor 
of the Phalanges (Peroneus, Peroneo-prepha- 
langeus, the Peroneus brevis of man,  Tibio- 
prephalangeus). 

2. Strangeways, 


phalangeus). 
3. Share-Jones, Surgical Anatomy, 1908, Peroneus. 


4. Montané et Bourdelle, 1913 (in French), 
Lateral Extensor of the Phalanges (Peroneus brevis) ; 
Peroneo-phalangeal). 

5. Sisson, 1914, and later reprint, Lateral Digital 
Extensor (Peroneus, Lateral extensor of the 
phalanges, (Lesbre considers it homologue of 
Peroneus brevis of man). 

6. Bradley, Limbs of the Horse, 1920, M. peronseus 
longus. (This muscle is also known as the lateral 
digital extensor, a proceeding which is permissible 
on account of its doubtful homology.) 

7. Lesbre, 1922 (new and revised abridgement 
of Chauveau), in French, Lateral or peroneal 
Extensor of Phalanges. “ It is a peroneus of the 
fourth digit which in the absence of this digit has 
had to join the anterior extensor.” 

8. M’Fadyean, 1922 (and _ earlier 


Peroneus. 


1892, Peroneus (Peroneo-pre- 


editions), 


It will be noticed that Dr. Bradley is the only 
anatomist that has named our muscle peroneus 
longus. I disagree with him, and will proceed to 
say why. I feel sure that he has excellent reasons, 
and if he has already been challenged and I have 
failed to read his answer, I apologise in advance 
for bothering him. 

As I write, I have two specimens from the horse 
before me ; in one the fusion of the tendon with that 
of the common extensor is typical and early ; in the 
other the tendons soon meet, but almost part again 
and are only held together by very loose tissue over 
the fetlock. In a donkey’s leg the arrangement is 
exactly the same as that in the foreleg of the horse. 
The tendons run side by side to the fetlock, when 
the lateral tendon begins to dip in under the common 
extensor tendon and inserts on the dorsal surface of 
the first phalanx not far above the pastern joint. 
I have once or twice seen the same arrangement in 
the horse. 

These specimens satisfy me that our muscle is 
morphologically, as it is in effect, an extensor of the 
phalanges. 

The peroneus longus, as described in man, rabbit 
and cat, and as dissected by me and lying on the 
table as I write, in ox, sheep, pig and dog, is a muscle 
of great individuality, and is practically the same 
in all the subjects mentioned. It arises on the head 
of the fibula and has a short belly and a long tendon. 
The tendon crosses the dorso-lateral aspect of the 
lateral malleolus, superficially to a tendon or tendons 
that, I will come to directly, then turns backward 
diagonally across the lateral aspect of the tarsus in 
the depth of the lateral ligament. Next it turns 
transversely or horizontally across the plantar aspect 
of the tarsus close to the tarso-metatarsal joints, 
winding up by inserting on the head of the inner- 
most metatarsal or the inner lesser cuneiform (first 
tarsal bone). The effect of it in man would be to 
pull the outer edge of the foot off the ground so that 
he would walk on the inner edge of his foot. The 
tendon runs very deep, and it is necessary to chisel 
bone away along the plantar or posterior aspect of 
the tarsus and metatarsus in order to follow it. The 
horse has nothing resembling this, and I submit that 
whatever our muscle may be, it is not the peroneus 
longus. The exact homology is to my mind more 
doubtful. The peroneus brevis is not found in 
ruminants or the pig. In the dog it arises on the 
lower two-thirds of the fibula. Its tendon crosses 
the lateral aspect of the hock deep to the tendon of 
the peroneus longus to insert on the head of the 
lateral metatarsal bone. In action it is flexor of the 
tarsus, whereas our muscle is an extensor of the digit, 
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In the ox we have a proper extensor of the 
principal lateral (fourth) digit, which in appearance 
and course resembles the muscle under discussion 
very closely. The peroneal nerve runs over it near 
its origin to dip towards the bone in exactly the 
same manner. The tendon passes across the lateral 
malleolus deep to that of the peroneus longus (which 
crosses it obliquely) to verge medially and place 
itself in contact with the common extensor tendon, 
the extensor brevis filling the space between them 
just as in the horse. It diverges lower down to insert 
by two slips on the second and third phalanges of 
the principal lateral (fourth) digit. In the pig we 
have proper extensors of the fourth and fifth digits 
with a very similar course and having a similar 
relation to the peroneal perve. 

In the dog, besides the peroneus brevis described 
above, we have only a proper extensor of the fifth 
digit, and again it presents a great resemblance to 
the muscle in the horse. 

T conclude that the muscle in the horse represents 
a proper extensor of the fourth or of the fifth digit, 
or of both combined. As for nomenclature, either 
peroneus, which commits one to nothing except 
connection with the fibula, or lateral digital extensor, 
which commits one to nothing at all that is not 
obvious, are acceptable. 

It seems fantastic in the horse to use the name of 
extensor of the lateral, or fourth or fifth digit ; and I 
have already given my reasons against peroneus longus. 

Personally, I adopt and teach Sisson’s nomen- 
clature, not because I approve of it (on the whole 
I think nomenclature unimportant), but because 
his book is by far the best work of reference for 
comparative anatomy at present available in English, 
particularly as regards illustration ; and I see no way 
to teach anatomy by demonstration without the 
use of a text. 


Veterinary Science, Assertion and Practice. 
By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S. 


On reading reports of discussions of papers on 
certain subjects, especially on therapeutics, one is 
led to conclude that many of those who take part im 
such discussions do not discriminate between coincid- 
ences and consequences. In this respect our pro- 
fessional or scientific education does not seem to have 
made much, if any, advance beyond that of our 
forefathers, who bled, physicked, fired, rowelled, 
setoned or blistered for every complaint under the 
sun, and who even put their successes down to such 
treatment. Apparently we have not very much 
developed in our reasoning powers since the days of 
witchcraft. Are we superior in that respect to the 
Spiritualists, Christian Scientists, Crystal Gazers, etc. ? 

It seems that the majority of us are not students 
of Hippocrates, Claude Bernard, Roger, and numerous 
other masters of medicine. Certainly many of us are 
not endowed with that intuitive reasoning power 
possessed by many illiterate men born with a scientific 
or mathematical mind. 


We are too apt to consider ourselves superior in 
logic or science or in our power of observation 
to a great number of the old school who had 
extensive practices and amassed large fortunes. 
They treated successfully thousands of cases of 
influenza, pneumonia and other complaints with 
nothing more than simple hygienic or dietetic treat- 
ment, sometimes, perhaps, with the addition of a 
placebo. Others had a simple or childish belief in 
the potency of drugs when given to horses in doses 
that would not affect a small dog one way or the 
other. I knew of one very successful practitioner, 
with a very wide reputation, who used to give horses 
of any size when suffering from colic, one drachm of 
chloral hydrate, and his doses for other complaints 
were the same for a Shire horse as they were for a 
Shetland pony. 

Looking backward for a period almost reaching 
half a century and re-examining the practices of my 
predecessors who have passed away, has forced upon 
me the conclusion that those who gave the simplest 
of remedies or the fewest draughts had the fewest 
fatalities. In the days before I entered the R.V.C., 
I was set to make up hundred-weights of balls con- 
sisting of nothing more than linseed meal and tar, 
and sometimes a small quantity of capsicum. The 
pharmacy of most men with gigantic practices was 
nothing more than a large cupboard with half a dozen 
jars or bottles. 

One of the most successful practitioners, and whose 
fortune left behind amounted to over six figures, 
used tincture of aloes almost as his sole drug for every 
complaint. The dose varied according to the tint it 
gave the water with which it was diluted—from a few 
drops upwards. It may be said this man had not a 
scientific even if he had a practical mind. He knew, 
however, the difference between a coincidence and a 
consequence and therefore acted accordingly. 

When I studied pharmacology I was taught that 
bromide of potassium was antagonistic to strychnine 
or nux vomica. At the present time we find teachers 
and practitioners prescribing them in combination. 
When I was taught chemistry, ammonia was con- 
sidered to be incompatible with chloral hydrate, 
and that, when mixed together, the chloral was 
converted into chloroform. Yet we see teachers, 
examiners, writers and practitioners prescribing 
them together! When I was taught the principles 
of surgery we were instructed that in injuries with 
hemorrhage stimulants should not be given nor the 
shock overcome by them, else they would convert a 
simple hemorrhage into a fatal one. Shock was 
considered beneficial to slow the heart and not to 
force out too much blood through the breach, which 
would be likely to be stopped by the extravasated blood 
becoming clotted. Yet we find teachers and prac- 
titioners prescribing stimulants and cold affusions and 
even washing wounds, and then they are surprised 
to find, a few hours or days later, that the patients 
had succumbed to internal hemorrhage. Others 
fire horses in the shoulder and turn them out to 

and find in the meantime they have developed 
a splint and ultimately recovered from their lame- 
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ness. An eminent practitioner, in collaboration with 
an ex-professor who had a big reputation during the 
latter half of the XIXth century, treated a cob, 
belonging to a nephew of the practitioner, for lame- 
ness covering a period of two years, without success. 
I was called in to see the cob, which trotted out 
sound. I advised working him until he went lame 
again and asked the owner to let me see him. He 
was lame the day before, so I was informed. Well, 
he never went lame again, but fell dead twelve years 
later. If I had seen him when lame and prescribed 
salt on the tail I would have added to my reputation 
for touching the spot. 

A big Shire horse, after working at heavy draught 
work for several days, went suddenly so severely 
lame that he had to be taken home in a float. This 
occurred several times, but when I was called in soon 
after his return I never saw him lame. After the 
last attack I had him harnessed to a trolley having 
on it a ten-ton slab of stone and made him pull this 
load at a fast pace for about an hour without getting 
him to show any evidence of lameness. He continued 
at work after this without any further complaint. 
My conclusion, or rather conjecture, was it was a case 
of slipped patella becoming fixed on the trochlea, 
which was of common occurrence in the streets of 
London thirty years ago. If I had seen him lame 
and put salt on his tail no doubt I would have obtained 
great credit for my skill. 

A newly-purchased Shire horse came in after a 
hard days’ work showing symptoms of acute colic, 
when he usually rested on his back with his body 
contorted in a serpentine manner. This recurred 
two or three times a week for several months until 
I advised the owners to get him conditioned for sale 
rather than have him carted away for cats’ meat. 
After resting for six weeks in the stable, the firm, 
being pushed for horses, worked him again and he 
never had another attack of colic. When in those 
attacks he rarely got any treatment and none 
during the intervals. If he had been put on a course 
of treatment his freedom from further attacks might 
(by those who love to conjecture) have been put 
down to it. 

Every new drug that comes on the market is tried 
and if an animal or human being recovers after its 
use there is a report given of its efficacy for this or 
that complaint. But do more than 10 per cent. of 
such agents survive the test of time or experience ? 
There is no doubt that thousands recover after their 
use, as they would after salt being placed on their 
coccygeal region. 

It is claimed and has recently been proclaimed that 
pituitrin is a uterine stimulant. I have no doubt 
that is true from a pharmacological or physiological 
point of view, when the muscular fibres of the uterus 
are in a state of tonus or capable of being stimulated. 
But after using its various brands put up in sterilised 
ampules since its first introduction as a uterine 
stimulant,*I have failed completely to get any good 
or favourable effects in absolute uterine inertia, 
without any foetal dystocia in bitches. I will not 
deny that after its use in cases of seemingly prolonged 


labour bitches have not brought forth litters without 
any further trouble. But I have seen identically 
the same results when nothing has been administered 
to such cases. So the conclusion I have been forced 
to is that pituitrin is without that potency claimed 
for it. Should it have any effect on absolute uterine 
inertia, which is so frequent as an enzodtic and even 
epizodtic, I should only have been too glad to sub- 
scribe towards its efficacy. 

As to the claim that parathyroid extract has a good 
effect on chorea or other nervous sequels of distemper, 
I cannot support it. There is no doubt that numerous 
cases of uncomplicated chorea lessen in intensity 
as the animal recovers in strength and gets into 
condition. A few may even recover absolutely. 
Should parathyroid be given in such cases and 
improvement be noticed it would, with ’a certain 
school, be put down to the drug and not to the vis 
medicatrix nature of that ancient school of physicians 
who were naturalists as well as masters of observation 
and logic. The majority of cases of paralysis as a 
sequel of distemper or accompanying other complaints 
such as spinal neuritis, with or without meningitis, 
recover without any treatment beyond aspirin and 
patience. 

In conclusion, it is very easy to assert and to 
mistake a coincidence for a consequence; but in 
clinique, as in investigation, the scientific method 
should be adopted before drawing conclusions as to 
the efficacy of this or that agent. Otherwise our 
knowledge will be empirical and not beyond that 
of the quack or the advertising medicine vendor. 


Dick College Prize Distribution. 


Lord Provost Sir William L. Sleigh presented the prizes 
in connection with the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh, on Wednesday, July 9th. : 

Dr. T. G. Naysmith, who presided, said that anyone 
who had read the history of the College from the pen of their 
learned and distinguished Principal must have been 
struck with the enthusiasm of their founder, William 
Dick, for his profession, his energy, determination, and 
patience. He counselled the students to take their founder 
as their model. They had a tremendous opportunity 
for research for the benefit of suffering humanity, a 
humanity which on the wholeewas hardly alive to its own 
importance. A most important development in relation 
to public health would be the advising of dairymen and 
milch cow owners regarding the building up of a herd of 
non-tuberculous animals and generally advising the 
farmer on the technique which enabled a dairy to supply 
certified or clean milk. " 

Principal Charnock Bradley said that the past season 
had been a memorable one in many respects. One could 
see more clearly the change taking place in the attitude of 
education towards veterinary science. It was exceedingly 
gratifying to know that in the most recent appointments 
made by the Board of Agriculture the successful applicants 
had been students of the “ Dick’? Veterinary College. 
Another gratifying feature of the season had been the 
large number of appointments “ Dick ” College graduates 
had secured. , } 

The Lord Provost referred to the long connection which 
the City Council had with the Veterinary College It 
was right and proper, he said, that their College should 
be an integral part of our educatiional system, for education 
had always been an outstanding industry of the city of 


Edinburgh. 
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R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE AND STATE RESPONSIBILITY. 


MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE'S SYMPATHETIC SPEECH. 

The principal guest at the Annual Dinner of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, which was held 
in the Abraham Lincoln Room of the Savoy Hotel, 
London, on Thursday, July 3rd, was the Minister of 
Agriculture, the Rt. Hon. Noel Buxton, M.P. The 
President, Sir Stewart Stockman, was admirably 
supported by Fellows and Members, whose loyalty 
was rewarded with oratory which served to make the 
occasion a memorable one. 

The following gentlemen were present, in addition 
to the above, and were received by the President :— 

Guests.Sir Humphry Rolleston, K.C.B., M.A., 
M.D., D.C.L., LL.D., President Royal College of 
Physicians; Sir Wm. Hale White, President Royal 
Society of Medicine; Dr. Herbert Spencer, President 
Medical Society of London; Sir Perey Bassett Smith, 
President Royal Society Tropical Medicine ; Lt.-Gen. 
Sir Wm. Leishman, K.C.M.G., C.B., A.M.S.; Vaughan 
Nash, C.B.; E. T. Nethercoat, C.B.E., J.P., F.C.S., 
President Pharmaceutical Society ; Sir A. Daniel Hall, 
Ministry of Agriculture; Mr. R. R. Robbins, C.B.E., 
J.P., National Farmers’ Union; Mr. Robert Fortune, 
Standing Counsel, and Mr. R. V. Thatcher (Solicitor). 

Members.—Major J. Abson, Mr. G. Atkinson, Lt.- 
Col. F. 8. Baldrey, Mr. C. Blackhurst, Mr. T. J. 
Bosworth, Dr. O. C. Bradley, Lt.-Col. Brittlebank, 
Professor J. B. Buxton, Dr. Cameron, Mr. J. H. 
Carter, Captain R. Daubney, Mr. W. R. Davis, Mr. 
H. J. Dawes, Mr. T. A. Dobie, Mr. A. Duff-Dunbar, 
Major G. W. Dunkin, Captain W. G. Evans, Mr. A. 
A. Forsyth, Dr. H. P. Fox, Mr. A. Gofton, Mr. H. 
Gray, Mr. H. C. Gregory, Professor F. T. G. Hobday, 
Mr. A. W. Holtum, Mr. R. Hughes, Mr. J. R. Jackson, 
Mr. P. J. L. Kelland, Mr. W. H. Kirk, Mr. H. G. 
Lepper, Dr. Leiper, Mr. G. H. Livesey, Mr. G. H. 
Locke, Mr. J. F. Macdonald, Sir J. M’Fadyean, 
Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Mr. J. McKinna, Professor J. 
Macqueen, Mr. G. P. Male, Sir J. Moore, Major Mulvey, 
Mr. A. M. Munro, Col. A. Olver, Mr. E. Peacey, Mr. 
W. 8. Petrie, Mr. J. O. Powley, Mr. L. P. Pugh, 
Major G. Rees-Mogg, Mr. W. D. Rees, Mr. W. C. B. 
Revill, Mr. B. Runciman, Mr. A. L. Sheather, Mr. 8. 
H. Slocock, General W. Dunlop Smith, Mr. H. D. 
Sparrow, Lt.-Col. A. G. Todd, Col. G. K. Walker, 
Mr. P. W. Walker, Mr. F. Ware, Mr. A. C. Wild, 
Mr. J. Willett, Professor G. H. Wooldridge, Captain 
W. G. Wragg, Col. T. D. Young. 

Visitors.—Mr. Oswald Bell, Major Dutch, M.D., 
Dr. Harold Elliott, M.R.C.V.S., Mr. C. Elphicke, 
Mr. Edward Hudson, Dr. Rowlands, M.D. 

Following the enjoyment of a tastefully-served 
repast, the loyal toasts were enthusiastically 
honoured, 

Mr. R. R. Rosstns, C.B.E., J.P., Vice-President 
of the National Farmers’ Union, submitted ‘“‘ The 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons ”’ in the follow- 
ing terms :— 


I count it a very great honour and a privilege to 
propose so important a toast, and I understand that 
to toast the R.C.V.S. is tantamount to toasting the 
Veterinary Profession. Other colleges, institutes 
and schools teach veterinary science, but the R.C.V.S. 
stands guard over the portals of the profession. 

Universities may grant veterinary degrees, but 
no man, even though possessing those degrees, may 
practise veterinary medicine and surgery in this 
country unless he holds the diploma of membership 
of the R.C.V.S. Here we have trades unionism 
in excelsis—trade unionism elevated to the level of 
a fine art. Established by Royal Charter fifty-three 
years after the foundation of the Royal Veterinary 
College and twenty-one years after the “ Dick” 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, was founded, the 
R.C.V.S. has for four score years sought by every 
means in its power to maintain the scientific know- 
ledge of its members at as high and uniform a standard 
as possible. That its endeavours have met with no 
small degree of success is shown by the achievement 
of the profession since the College was founded. 

Veterinary Science and the Ministry of Agriculture 
—it is not for me to apportion the credit, especially 
as both are represented in so distinguished a manner 
in the person of our Chairman—have eradicated 
from this country Cattle plague, contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia of cattle, epizootic lymphangitis of horses, 
and rabies, while glanders is now almost non-existent. 
The chances of the re-introduction of these diseases 
have been reduced to a minimum by methods elabor- 
ated by veterinary scientists. On behalf of the 
National Farmers’ Union, I am here to say, “ For this 
relief much thanks.” (Laughter and cheers.) This 
audience, however, will not need me to remind it that 
the Veterinary Profession, notwithstanding its past 
achievements, is not yet in the position of Alexander 
the Great, who sighed because there were no more 
worlds to conquer. 

There is yet much land to be possessed. The 
magnitude and complexity of the problems. still 
awaiting solution at the hands of animal pathologists 
call for the display of the highest qualities of dogged 
perseverance, skill and devotion of which the pro- 
fession is capable. 

Vast sums are lost annually owing to the ravages of 
disease amongst our flocks and herds. But as the 
report of the Adyisory Committee on Research into 
Diseases of Animals so forcibly and admirably puts 
it 

“ The importance of the problem extends far beyond 
the loss in wealth brought about by preventable 
causes amongst live stock. Some of the diseases of 
animals are directly communicable to man, but there 
is another aspect of even greater significance. The 
problem of disease and of health, whether in man, 
animals or plants, is in reality one problem. The 
study of disease, it is true, has become highly specialised 
in its different branches, but advances in animal 
pathology may interact and profoundly influence 
human pathology, and the reverse is equally true. 
Pasteur worked as directly for the prevention of 
animal disease as for the good of human beings. 
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Koch’s discovery of the tubercle bacillus had an 
equal interest for the veterinary and for the medical 
profession.” 

The report adds inter alia :— 

“ The facilities available for the scientific study of 
animal diseases in the British Empire, whether in 
men, laboratory accommodation, or equipment, are 
totally inadequate.” 

“Independent research of a primary nature has 
been starved.” 

“No systematic effort has been made to enlist the 
services of either veterinary or other workers in 
specialised subjects bearing on animal diseases, and 
such scientific men as have been attracted by the 
interest of the subject to the investigator have been 
repelled after a brief experience of the impossibility 
of maintaining themselves in modest comfort.” 

Since the publication of the report, the outlook has 
improved, and those who know the facts will admit 
that the National Farmers’ Union has played a not 
unimportant part in bringing about that improvement. 
I would ask you to remember the following :— 
(1) Corn Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921; (2) 
The scrap of paper that wasn’t honoured; (3) The 
five years’ notice that was never given; (4) Five 
years’ liability; (5) A compounded payment for 
one year ; (6) Farmers as the victims of force majeure. 
Well, we managed to save £1,000,000 from the wreck — 
a million for education and research—** Money found 
by the farmers.” (Cheers.) 

Out of this large sums have been allocated for 
research in Animal Pathology. Grants have been 
made towards the following institutions :—The New 
Institute at Cambridge, the Royal Veterinary College 
(New Laboratory), the Ministry's Laboratory at 
Addlestone, The School of Tropical Medicine, in 
addition to large sums for the research into poultry 
diseases. Increased maintenance grants to the 
various Research Institutes have also been granted. 

More money is needed, and [| trust that we shall 
hear from the Minister to-night that the Treasury are 
willing to guarantee the funds necessary for the 
creation of a cadre of research workers with those 
definite prospects of tenure, pay, promotion and 
superannuation benefits essential to ensure their 
recruitment. You cannot have research without 
workers, and you will not get the workers unless you 
make the career as attractive as other branches of 
the public service. 

If a layman might presume to utter one word of 
warning, it would be against the danger of over- 
lapping, owing to lack of co-ordinated effort. ‘The 
staffs of the various institutions should consider them- 
selves as members of the same team, and should work 
as a team for the common cause. The Ministry’s 
Advisory Committee on Animal Pathology should 
do good work in this connection. 

The circumstances connected with the outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease, which assumed such 
alarming proportions in Cheshire last year, and which 
has so far defied all attempts adopted to stamp it out, 
are being enquired into by a Departmental Committee, 
and we are anxiously awaiting its report. The out- 
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_ break has added enormously to the work and anxiety 


of Sir Stewart, Mr. Jackson and their staff at the 
Ministry, and we have nothing but admiration for 
the courage and energy with which they have tackled 
a task which would have daunted less ardent spirits. 

I hope that the President may be able to report 
that eradication is at least in sight. I trust, also, 
that he may see fit to give us some information of 
what we hear as new discoveries in connection with 
foot-and-mouth disease and as to the probability of 
science elaborating some method of giving animals 
immunity. There are, of course, other diseases 
which exact a very heavy toll from livestock-—tuber- 
culosis, abortion, sterility, swine fever, internal 
parasitism, Johné’s disease, to mention only a few, 
and the problem before the profession is “‘ not merely 
to cure or prevent disease, but to cure or prevent it 
upon a commercial basis.” 

The Veterinary Profession has deserved well of 
the farming community in the past, and our gratitude 
to it is best described as a lively sense of favours to 
come. 

I would like to take the opportunity of thanking 
Sir John M’Fadyean for the instructing and interesting 
address he gave at the headquarters of the N.F.U. 
recently, on Epizootic Abortion, and also for the 
facilities afforded by the Council of the Royal Veter- 
inary College to members of the Union for sending 
animals suffering from Johné’s disease to the College 
for treatment and for research purposes. It gives 
me the greatest pleasure to couple this toast with 
the name of the President of the College—Sir Stewart 
Stockman—Chief Veterinary Officer of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Director of Veterinary Research. 
The relations between the organisation which I have 
the honour to represent here to-night and Sir Stewart’s 
department are of a most cordial character. We 
gladly acknowledge the benefit that that relationship 
has conferred on our members, and we are not without 
hope that the N.F.U. has sometimes been able to 
render assistance to the department in the discharge 
of its important, delicate and difficult duties. 
Whether Sir Stewart was ever wrapped in swaddling 
bands in his infancy is a matter upon which I am 
imperfectly informed, but in,his official capacity he 
has refused to be bound by red tape. He is always 
accessible, always courteous, always patient and 
tactful, and always gets his own way with the farmers. 
(Cheers.) 

The toast was heartily honoured. , 

The PresipeNt, who was received with applause, 
said, in reply :— 

We have listened to a speech from Mr. Robbins full 
of kindly compliment and full of hope ; we are most 
grateful to him. (Cheers.) And, having regard to 
what he said to us, I do not think that you will exact 
any apology from me if I centre my remarks mainly 
around the subjects which are in the air and most 
dear to myself, namely, veterinary education and 
research. 

Not very long ago veterinarians wishing to engage 
in research had to carry on in places little better than 
hovels, and in real, if somewhat splendid, poverty. 
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Even in my early days a man who elected to be 
trained or to train himself for research had definitely 
to face years of impecuniosity and a more than 
doubtful future. 

Sooner or later it became too embarrassing to 
maintain the rdle of pauvre diable, though dignified 
in learning, and he had usually to seek a measure of 
relief in our stock-raising colonies, where there was a 
better demand for his accomplishments. 

In the past this country has been denuded of 
trained workers in veterinary research, who have 
been forced elsewhere to seek the gratification of 
their ideals, and even a bare livelihood. These men, 
of course, were not all lost to science, but they were 
not available to deal with problems at home when 
spasmodic demands arose to have these solved. 
Well, | venture to think that has changed, or at least 
is well advanced in the process of changing. The 
change took a very definite shape when Mr. Runciman 
was President of the Board of Agriculture. He was 
a good listener ; he saw the Departmental and other 
possibilities, and to see them, with him, was to try 
to give them definite shape. He took the strongest 
exception to his technical officers having to do research 
almost in secret, as it were, on fitful doles, and under 


conditions which were mentally unappetising. He 


enlisted the sympathies of the Development Com- 
missioners, of whom Sir Daniel Hall was then one, 
also Mr. Vaughan Nash, and who wished not to hoard 
money but to spend it wisely. 

He established for the first time post-graduate 
scholarships to enable young men to train for veter- 
inary research, and he obtained a capital sum to erect 
and equip the laboratory at Weybridge, which I hope 
I may be allowed to refer to as the mother of modern 
institutes in this country for research in diseases of 
animals, 

These ideas have progressed further of late in the 
right direction. There are now three other institutes 
of the kind in process of construction, which already 
present multiple openings for those whose inclination 
and ambition—for both seem necessary--press them 
to train and engage in research on diseases of animals. 

For the first time in the history of this country, 
we are witnessing the establishment of institutes 
for veterinary research on a permanent basis‘ sonie- 
thing at least, by no means a trivial thing, has been 
sown which can never be uprooted. (Cheers.) 

We know, of course, from the past that literature, 
science and art may all have dormant periods, and the 
same is true of individual institutes and schools ; but 
with the establishment of schools and institutes, if 
science should sleep, it does so only to wake up again in 
response to some new inspiration. It may come up 
again in this or that centre of science, and rapidly 
spread to others; that is only one of the advantages 
of establishing several centres. 

It would be futile on the part of anyone to attempt 
to lay down that this or that institute must be made 
the dominant one. 

Only an institute itself can effect that; it must 
depend upon the quality of its personnel at this 
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period and that, and I think in a supreme degree it 
must depend on the capacity of its director for the 
time being to impart inspiration. 

Those who have had the good fortune to study 
under some of the great masters in science know well 
how ideas and inspiration seemed to ooze from them, 
like an irresistable infection, and I would take the 
opportunity of saying here that it is for the younger 
men of the profession to try to push the pace, while the 
seniors try to provide the experience and whatever 
degree of inspiration they are capable of imparting. 

But we must also consider some other important, 
if less spiritual matters. Oliver Goldsmith, an author 
himself, wrote, not without some truth : 

“All encouragements to merit are misapplied 
which make the author too rich to continue his 
profession.” 

There may be something in favour of the view of 
those who think that the young scientist, like the 
racehorse, should be generously fed, but not fattened, 
not at least until he has arrived at years of discretion, 
and strenuous thinking has become a set habit. 

I feel all the more able to lend to that view what- 
ever support it merits without being accused of selfish- 
ness by my juniors, since I claim to have arrived at 
years of discretion, and see no sign or prospect of 
leisurely corpulence. 

I knew of a man who, on being remonstrated with 
after recovery from delirium tremens, replied that it 
was worth while having them once in a way, for the 
marvellous things you may see (laughter), and it 
may be worth the young scientific man’s while to be 
poor for a bit, for the things he may learn, and be 
stimulated to learn. But I would like it to be 
sympathetically understood that what young entrants 
into a scientific calling fear is not poverty in youth, 
but in middle age, when there is no escape from it, 
except perhaps, and not always then, by a complete 
surrender of their ideals. yy" 

And, to do no more than justice to the type of 
men who become scientists, there are few who will 
not willingly forego the fattening, if they can only 
get the feeding in form of a career. 

Cost, therefore, is never likely to be the serious 
factor in creating a corps of research workers or 
scientists. 

After all, even a fattened scientist may be quite 
useful in other spheres. He may become a character 
of recent growth the politician of science ; he may 
enter Parliament, and gain £400 a year plus railway 
fares; he may even earn it. (Laughter.) 

There seems no good reason to be too frightened 
of fattening him, and I think we may safely trust to 
a well-balanced inter-action between the secretions 
of his endocrine glands, to prevent him becoming too 
stout of body or too fat in the head. 

With the growth of research institutes and the 
openings for well-educated and trained workers, 
without which institutes can nerve carry on, we ought 
not to forget the position of the schools as a factor 
of the first importance. The veterinary schools 
are by no means an unimportant part of our national 
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system of agricultural education; yet-—-and I speak 
after having seen the world in this respect our school 
buildings are the meanest in the world, and the 
emoluments of the professorial staffs are not even 
attractive. 

It is true that great men have studied and been 
taught in garrets, but that does not make it less true 
that they would have studied better and been taught 
better in well-designed and hygienic establishments ; 
such are even more essential when the aim is mass- 
production of quality if I may apply such an 
expression to the early training of budding Pasteurs. 
But it should not be forgotten that the great epoch- 
makers in science and education thought in their 
wisdom it was essential to build up-to-date schools 
and laboratories. 

In this great stock-raising country, where stock 
raising is not only our largest industry, but the 
beloved pastime of many very wealthy men, it seems 
curious that the question of gifts for the establish- 
ment of Teaching Chairs on veterinary subjects, for 
example, Epizootiology (the study of plagues), has 
totally escaped the attention of public benefactors. 
It is also curious that no statesman seems to have 
thought of handing his name down to posterity as 
having done something monumental for veterinary 
education. 

We are waiting for such a statesman; we hope he 
will arise in our time; and we promise that he will 
not have to wait for posterity to acclaim his wisdom. 

The future seems bright for the advancement. of 
veterinary medicine, and it would seem as if it could 
with more confidence of continuity, and more than 
ever, take its place as an entity amongst the scientific 
professions. 

We are unanimous as a profession, I think, in the 
desire that veterinary education, as medical education, 
should have a close association with university 
education. 

Our only anxiety is that we may come in on a 
footing of equality ; in such a way that our identity 
will not be lost, and that our raison d’¢tre may not 
be overlooked in the lecture halls of professors who 
may perhaps have entirely different interests, 

On account of this sentiment, the Veterinary 
Profession has sometimes erroneously been thought 
parochial, but the sentiment is in reality something 
much higher; it is the spirit of nationality, without 
which you cannot have a nation, nor can you have 
profession. 

Mr. Robbins has invited me to say something 
about the new discoveries in foot-and-mouth disease. 
It is difficult to refuse him anything, but I feel I 
have detained you longer than I intended—longer 
than I had a right to do. I ask him, therefore, to 
add to his many favours by agreeing, as they say in 
Parliament, to accept a written reply. And now, 
gentlemen, we have heard many kind remarks about 
our profession, and listened to high expectations. 
In thanking Mr. Robbins for what he has said, I 
think my professional colleagues would like me to say 


not merely that we will try to honour the expectations, 


but that the Veterinary Profession will deliver the 
goods. (Cheers.) 

Sir Joun M’Fapyean, submitting the toast of 
“ Agriculture,” said:—I esteem it a very great 
honour to have been asked to propose the toast of 
Agriculture. Agriculture is Great Britain’s oldest 
industry, and it is still one of the most important. 
The well-being of every inhabitant of this country is 
closely bound up with the prosperity of agriculture, 
but it is not every inhabitant who realises the fact. 
Apart from those who are actually engaged in agri- 
culture, there is probably no class of people to whom 
the prosperity of agriculture is more important than 
veterinary surgeons. It is true that there are 
many members of the profession nowadays whose 
practice is principally equine, but T venture to say 
that the members of the profession whose practice 
lies with the animals of the farm still form the back- 
bone of the profession. (Cheers.) I only regret 
as the proposer of the toast that in the present state 
of affairs it is condolences rather than congratulations 
which have to be offered to those engaged in agri- 
culture. ‘There is, however, a proverb which says 
that when things are at their worst they are likely 
to begin to mend, and T[ believe that agriculture has 
rallied from periods of depression that were really 
actually worse than that through which it is now 
passing. It is true that the conditions which now 
make the growing of corn impracticable nay continue, 
but one may express the hope that with improve- 
ments in breeding, in scientific methods of feeding, 
and reduced loss from disease, British agriculture 
may again attain to a condition of prosperity. 

In my studies of the Latin classics at an advanced 
age, and by the aid of an English translation (laughter), 
I have come across many interesting things. I have 
been greatly impressed by observing how modern the 
ancient Romans were, and I was particularly interested 
in reading what a Roman who lived about 1,800 years 
ago, I think, said with reference to agriculture or 
estate management. He was at once a distinguished 
general, a distinguished statesman and (he must 
have been) a distinguished farmer. He was asked : 
‘* What do you think is the best thing about farming ?” 
and he said: “ I think it ig the successful rearing of 
cattle.” His interrogator continued: ‘ What is 
the second best thing?” He said: “ The rearing 
of cattle with indifferent success.” ‘* And what is 
the third best thing ¢ ’’ The reply was: * The rearing 
of cattle badly.” (Laughter and applause.) ‘To 
complete the story, I think I ought to say he was 
asked: ‘What do you think about money lending ¢” 
to which he replied: ‘ What do I think about 
murder ?”’’ (Laughter.) If there is one thing that 
is universally recognised, it is that British farmers 
have a genius for cattle breeding, and upon that fact 
I found a large hope for the future of British agri- 
culture. 

I had intended to say a good deal about foot-and- 
mouth disease, but I feel I must omit that, having been 
forestalled by previous speakers. We are greatly 
honoured by having with us the Minister of Agri- 
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culture. (Cheers.) The position he occupies has 
not been a bed of roses. He inherited from his 
predecessor the difficulty of dealing with foot-and- 
mouth disease, and we rejoice to see a prospect that 
he may be able to claim that the disease was eradicated 
during his period of office. (Cheers.) A medical 
historian has observed that the periods of plagues 
have usually been followed by notable advances in 
the knowledge of human diseases. I believe that a 
similar thread runs through the history of veterinary 
science. Short as has been Mr. Buxton’s period 
of office, I am sure he must have realised how essential 
it is that this country should be provided with a 
sufficient number of veterinary surgeons to cope 
with disease. I am sure he must also have realised 
that veterinary education and veterinary research 
are matters of national importance. It is my privi- 
lege to propose the toast of “ Agriculture,” and to 
couple it with the name of the Rt. Hon. Noel Buxton, 
Minister of Agriculture. 

The toast having been received with the greatest 
cordiality, 

The Rt. Hon. Noet Buxton, M.A., M.P., the 
Minister of Agriculture, rose to reply. The Minister 
said: I respond with very great pleasure to the 
kind words that have just fallen from our venerable 
and learned friend. But I do not know that I 
altogether respond to his condolences with myself 
and others on the condition of agriculture. I noted 
in Mr. Robbins’ genial tone a rather different feeling 
about the state of things, and I am not sure that he 
would not rather point us to the model of the clergy- 
man who, not very long ago, ploughed up his church, 
yard, and started to grow mangels among the tombs, 
and when remonstrated with by the Archdeacon in 
these words: “ This must not occur again,” replied, 
“ Quite so; next year it will be barley.” (Laughter.) 
That hopeful spirit I felt to be quite properly indicated 
by Mr. Robbins. 

Now, I have been told some excellent things that 
I might do to signalise my tenure of office, and I do 
assure you that if only I were Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or in the position of my honourable 
friends who control the Development Commission, 
I would immediately see that there was promotion 
for every student in the veterinary world, and I 
would regard Mr. Robbins’ many millions for 
veterinary research as a mere flea-bite. (Laughter). 

I feel it is one of my privileges to be brought into 
touch in my capacity as Minister with a skilled, 
scientific profession such as yours. It is a profession 
which, at the present moment, holds in the public eye 
a position of importance such as has, perhaps, never 
been surpassed, and is, at all events, very great 
indeed. It is true that in the last twenty years 
science in connection with agriculture, and science 
generally, has obtained recognition from the State. 
At all events, I trust that what the present Govern- 
ment do in the matter of giving practical support 
to that recognition no future Government will undo. 
(Cheers.) I think I may claim that the Government 
that I represent holds science in honour to a degree 


which has certainly never been surpassed by previous 
Governments, and as an illustration I may tell you 
that one of my colleagues—a minister—not so very 
long ago told me that his son, whom he desired to 
send to Oxford or Cambridge for a clerical career, 
insisted that that was no use to him ; he intended to 
become a “ Vet.” 

As the first Labour Minister of Agriculture, I 
claim that the Government is as keen on agricultural 
questions in general as any other Government has 
been, to put it at the least, although, and perhaps 
because, we are mainly an urban party. I believe 
it to be a fact that a great many agricultural reforms 
have emanated from the towns as much as from 
public opinion in the country. At all events, we have 
done our best to utilise the material that exists for 
definite scientific progress in connection with agri- 
culture. I do not know what we might not do if we 
were not continually bullied by the Development 
Commission. My friend Mr. Vaughan Nash here 
shares, I know, our satisfaction that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has been able to allot, as something 
to go on with, an additional £10,000 for scientific 
purposes. That sum is being devoted to the 
elucidation of animal disease problems, and we 
have done our bit in connection with the Institute 
at Camden Town. We have allotted funds for the 
research which Sir William Leishman is so hopefully 
and efficiently initiating in regard to foot-and-mouth 
disease—if more are wanted we shall endeavour to 
find them. Foot-and-mouth disease, as everyone 
knows, is giving rise to many problems—among 
others, how to get through business in the House of 
Commons, because of its extreme popularity with the 
Opposition. (Laughter.) It will be an_ historical 
fact of long-surviving importance that £3,300,000 
have already been spent in connection with com- 
pensation. It is, I hope, going to be a turning point 
that we have established, not only Sir William Leish- 
man’s Committee, but a Committee on the adminis- 
trative side, which will go into the problems, among 
others, of the insurance of cattle, and it is noteworthy 
that the tribunal, whose report has just come out, 
see in the system of insurance a possibility of 
instituting reform by the collecting of statistics. 

The whole matter of veterinary science grows in 
importance year by year, and it is certain that stock 
must take an increasingly important place in British 
farming. The problem of how to combine stock and 
arable farming is one of the most earnest study. 
We have done something to encourage one side of 
farming by reviving as soon as we came into office 
the grants—for instance—to heavy horse societies, 
and in that respect we were fortunate in being able 
to do something better than our predecessors. I went 
yesterday to the Royal Show. I think that Sir 
Stewart Stockman would agree with me that one would 
not get the impression at Leicester that agriculture 
was on its last legs. There is room for the entertain- 
ing of great hopes, especially on the stock-breeding 
side. If live-stock are to be an increasing source of 
national wealth, we have more need than ever of the 
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skill which you gentlemen represent, and the public | 


looks to the veterinary world for great things. 
Although, as has been said, rinderpest, contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia of cattle, epizootic lymphangitis 
and rabies have been abolished, with glanders, you 
have still grave diseases to tackle, and your task 
against such diseases as anthrax, foot-and-mouth 
disease and swine fever is formidable enough. It 
is a fact that the public ought to note that we have 
been hampered in dealing with foot-and-mouth 
disease by most unfortunate delay in the reporting 
of cases; that has been a very serious feature. 

I feel that in the veterinarian the farmer has his 
best chance of coming into touch with science. The 
veterinary surgeon is responsible, in many cases, for 
bringing the farmer of the old school in contact with 
the type of trained and educated mind which he has 
not had the chance of acquiring himself. The man who 
has been taught to read books and apply them has 
an open-mindedness that is impossible to the man who 
has not. I hope that your profession is destined to 
do much as the educator of the farmer, bringing to 
his notice the truth that education—and not only 
education in science, but in combination—may be of 
the very greatest value to him. 

I am delighted to have met to-night many of the 
leading men in your distinguished profession. I 
should like to be of use in working with you for 
greater progress. (Cheers.) Your profession appeals 
to me ina very high degree on two particular grounds : 
one is because I have a great sense of the disastrous 
loss of national resources, which ought to inspire us 
with regret, and which I hope your profession is 
destined to reduce. National economy is a thing, which 
you are closely concerned. ‘The other thing is that you 
are associated, in the public mind, with the moral 
and humanitarian resources of the country. If you 
come to think of it, the progress which we boast has 
taken place in the last hundred years has not been a 
very remarkable progress in all ways. In various 
educational ways there has been no particular pro- 
gress ; but in one respect there has been an extraordin- 
ary change, and that is in the change in human feelings, 
and it is hardly credible that the callousness that 
existed a hundred years ago really did exist, so 
enormous has been the change. It occurs to me 
that the great change which has come over human 
feeling is really associated with increased care for 
animals and their welfare. And we associate your 
profession with our sympathies in this respect, because 
so many of us feel gratitude to you for what you have 
done for the animals in which you are interested. I 
think that movement, to which I have referred, is a 
very great and powerful one, and it is one with which 
you have a very intimate association from the very 
nature of your calling. 

But there are very many grounds upon which one 
could enlarge upon the importance of your work, and 
on all these grounds I would like to see your profession 
—a great and glorious one—increase and prosper with 
the passage of time, and in that work anything that 
my colleagues or I can do to promote the object in 
view, we shall do with the greatest pleasure. (Cheers.) 
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Mr. A. Gorton, F.R.C.V.S., in proposing the toast 
of “ Medicine,” said: I am fully conscious of the 
honour I have in being asked to propose this toast 
of “ Medicine,” and also of my responsibility. It 
has occurred to me that by the choice of the very 
word “ medicine,” the Dinner Committee have, 
perhaps, laid themselves open to some little criticism. 
If the toast had been described as “ The Science of 
Medicine,” or “The Medical Profession,” I would 
have had no criticism to offer, but the very word 
“ medicine” is distinctly a reminder of the days of 
one’s infancy, when medicine always meant something 
very disagreeable. (Laughter.) 

I am sure the guests who are represented under this 
head are extremely welcome here to-night. (Cheers.) 
There are no guests whom we could welcome more, 
because members of the profession of human medicine 
are our nearest relatives; they are engaged in the 
same way as ourselves in promoting health and well- 
being. They only differ—and not wholly—in respect 
of the fact that they are primarily engaged in pro- 
moting the health and well-being of the human subject, 
while our attention is primarily directed to that of the 
lower classes of animals. I say “not wholly ” 
because when we get into the sphere of public health 
work we find that our aims and objects are not only 
similar, but that they are, in fact, identical. I am 
not going to venture to lay before you the great 
progress which has been made in medical science 
from the days when medicine and medical treatment 
were chiefly concerned with leeches and bleeding up 
to the present day, when vast changes have taken 
place in the methods of treatment and methods of 
prevention of disease. The principle which applied 
in the past, which had the result of dividing the 
science of medicine up into a large number of branches, 
each of which had its own special knowledge, and each 
of which was concerned with its own special objects, 
has been a distinct hindrance to the progress of the 
science of medicine as a whole, and we have a broader 
outlook, having before it the object of welding all 
the branches into one whole. There are many 
evidences of the strength and the growth of that 
movement. In the first place, one should refer 
briefly to the institution by the Royal Society of 
Medicine during the past year of a Section of Com- 
parative Medicine. The institution of that Section 
must exercise an influence upon the process of fusion 
of which I have spoken ; it is going to lead to progress 
and help to throw enlightenment upon many problems 
which have baffled us in the past. I would also 
refer to the institution of the Chair of Pathology at 
the University of Cambridge. That should be 
regarded, not as the formation of a new and more or 
less isolated unit, but as the provision of a link which 
is to complete a single chain. 

As probably most of you know, I am principally 
concerned myself with that side of veterinary work 
which is related to public health, and I would just 
like briefly to say that in public health work, as in 
research and in any other branch of medicine, the 
growth of that tendency to unity, co-operation and 
co-ordination of effort is operating decidedly for the 
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benefit of the community as a whole. I have the 
privilege of working as one unit in such an organisation 
—an organisation in which each unit has its own 
responsibilities and each has the power of initiation, 
for without initiation there cannot be much progress, 
and yet all the different units of that organisation 
work together and constitute one whole single unit. 
I am quite satisfied, from my own experience, that a 
great advantage has accrued to that community 
which it was organised to serve. 

We have with us to-night Sir Humphry Rolleston, 
President of the Royal College of Physicians. I am, 
I think, right in saying that Sir Humphry has a long 
association with the University of Cambridge, and 
one knows that that university has been advocating 
a broad comparative outlook in connection with the 
science of medicine, and one cannot help thinking 
that Sir Humphry’s association with that university 
has been a factor in that. I must just refer, in a few 
personal words, to the fact that Sir Humphry occupies 
the Chair as President of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and I am quite sure that, if one looks at 
his record of very valuable work and original con- 
tributions to the science of medicine, one will realise 
that his Fellows honoured themselves in honouring 
him by putting him in that Chair. (Cheers.) 

I would like also, on your behalf and on my own, 
to offer Sir Humphry most sincere congratulations 
on the honour of baronetcy which has so recently 
been conferred upon him-—it is a reward which has 
been well earned by valuable work in the interests 
of the human race. (Cheers). I feel that one might 
almost think that His Majesty, in view of the relation- 
ship that Sir Humphry stands to him in his capacity 
as Physician to him, in awarding that recognition, 
must also have felt a measure of personal pleasure 
in an unusual degree. I ask you to rise to drink to 
the honour of the toast of “ Medicine,” coupled with 
the name of Sir Humphry Rolleston. 

Sir Humpury Ro.uestron, Bart., K.C.B., etc., 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, replying, 
said: The toast of “ Medicine” is one to which it 
would take perhaps twenty-four hours to give an 
adequate reply, and I shall not attempt in any way to 
do justice to such an undertaking. It entails a 
description of all medical activity, and includes nof 
only the medicine of animals, which is the broader, 
and applies to that unit of several branches which is 
embraced in the term “ Veterinary Medicine,” but 
also that which has to do with one species—the anthro- 
pological. 

I welcome the opportunity of saying a word in 
response to the toast, because the toast, and the 
wording of the toast, shows that most desirable 
feeling of unity between the different branches of the 
healing art, and when we look at the history of the 
healing art, it is an astonishing thing, as the Minister 
suggested to us, how much apart the medicine of 
man and the medicine of animals has been. It 
makes one think that it was really due to that domestic 
charity which begins at home. Selfishness is a very 
mistaken policy—that, I think, is fully realised at the 

( Continued on next page.) 
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Few of us will quarrel with Mr. Wynn Lloyd when 
he writes, “ The average author of a book, or of a play, 
in choosing a character, aims at something distinctive 
or picturesque. The modern practitioner is common- 
place, and does not differ in appearance and dress 
from his fellow-citizens. His prototype—the ‘ hoss 
doctor *—-was at least picturesque, and appeals to the 
author as a type.” In bygone days the follower of 
every profession or trade was more or less distinctive, 
and took somewhat of a pride in being so. A lawyer, 
a soldier, a doctor, or a sailor could easily be recognised 
by “the cut of his jib,” but nowadays men have 
become a little shy of wearing their clothes in such a 
manner and of such a cut as to proclaim their vocation 
to all and sundry. The distinctive and picturesque 
features are rapidly disappearing, and general appear- 
ance—at least so far as men are concerned— is 
becoming more humdrum and commonplace. The 
consideration of this theme so far as our profession 
is concerned leads one, on the whole, towards a sense 
of satisfaction; for though one may regret the loss 
of the picturesque, one cannot but welcome the 
freedom which has been obtained from that status 
which was so readily accepted by the early Victorian 
veterinary surgeon, and loudly proclaimed by him 
in his attire. There is much of truth in the picture 
which has been drawn of the veterinary surgeon in the 
few books in which allusion has been made to him. 
He appears more or less as he is imaged in the minds of 
the writers, and they in turn are describing in their 
own words the man as he appears (as a type) to the 
observant public. He is generally depicted as a 
farrier, or little better, never as a man of science. 

He was not expected to mix with gentle society. 
He was employed when necessary by the coachman, 
and if he were wanted at “ the house,”’ would go there 
to wait, hat in hand, in the kitchen. He was believed 
to be fairly good at his work, but his services were 
mostly called upon as a last resort when all else had 
failed. Many of these men, the typical “ vets.” 
of their age, were practical men, with little or no 
real learning. Their greatest admirers could not say 
they had any culture. They were prepared to accept 
life as they found it, and did not aspire to a social 
status which it would have been impossible for them 
to sustain. The fact that they were what they were 
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did much to hold back veterinary surgery as a science 
in the eyes of cultured men and women. Much as 
veterinary science has to be thankful for to those of 
past generations, the fact must not be lost sight of 
that it held a very low place (as a profession) in the 
estimation of the public, largely on account of the 
type of man who practised it. 

The “ Vet.” is passing with the coachman, and a 
new type of man is emerging, a man who takes a 
different view of life, of science, of education, culture, 
and social amenities. Though at the outset of his 
career he may not be quite such a practical man as the 
old-time surgeon, who gained most of his knowledge 
from practical experience, he nevertheless has his 
compensating virtues. He may be more common- 
place in his appearance, but that is an advantage 
rather than a loss. He has the benefit of a vastly 
better education, and he will have no one but himself 
to blame if he is not received on an equality by gentle- 
folk in spite of the fact that he is a “ Vet.” Pride 
and prejudice of the Victorian era is rapidly sinking 
into oblivion. 


(Continued from previous paye.) 

present time. Those members who have been most 
far-sighted in our profession, such as Sir John Paget, 
who, in 1881, at Cambridge, gave an address on 
comparative pathology, are urging the great claims 
of that most important department of medicine. 
Sir Clifford Albutt, who succeeded Sir John’s brother 
as Regius Professor of Medicine, has since 1888 spent 
his time, albeit as the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, advocating: comparative medicine, and I 
think it rejoices all his friends—and they are many— 
to know that Cambridge is in the van, and has now 
Professor Buxton, one of yourselves, to carry on that 
work so full of great possibilities for the advancement 
of medicine. (Cheers.) This is but one of the many 
ways in which one can be sure that veterinary medicine 
is coming into its own. 

The advancement of veterinary science has been 
pointed out by Mr. Gofton, in particular in regard to 
my friend Sir William Hale-White and the Royal 
Society of Medicine, which has taken the wise step 
of instituting a Section of Comparative Medicine. 
The closer we get together, the better for both of us, 
and perhaps particularly for ourselves. ‘ 

In closing, let me thank you for the extremely 
kind remarks which Mr. Gofton has made and for the 
way in which you received them. (Cheers.) 

The toast of “The Guests” was submitted in 
felicitous terms by Major J. ABSON, response being 
made by Lt.-Gen. Sir WitL1AM LEISHMAN, Director- 
General, Army Medical Service, and by Mr. E. T. 
Nstuercoat, President of the Pharmaceutical Society. 

The enjoyment of the company was greatly aug- 
mented by the delightful musical efforts of Miss Sheila 
Gray and Mr. John Adams, with Mr. Victor Marmont 
at the piano. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


EXAMINATIONS, JULY, 1924. 


List or SuccEsSsFUL CANDIDATES. 


DvuBuin 

Class A. Class B. 
Beckett, J. F. Brennan, J. J. 
Downes, P. Magnier, ©. F. 

*Hueffer, K. M. (Miss). *O’Brien, D. L. 
Moloney, P. *Taylor, J. C. 
*Moore, G. A. *Woodward, O. B. (Miss). 
*O’Reilly, M. H. 
Peatt, J. N. 
Reeves, D. 
Class Class D. 


Creagh, P. C. W. Baylis, P. D. 
Cronley, H. Brennan, P. 
*Harnett, P. Campbell, R. M. 
Hinds, V. G. Carey, J. R. 
Huey, W. F. F. *Crowne, F. 


Dundon, J. J. 


*Hughes, J. H. M. 
Earnshaw, W. V. 


Johnston, A. J. E. 


McClure, T. B. Hannigan, J. 
McDonald, A. P. Healy, P. J. 
McManus, P. M. Hegarty, J. J. 
Morton, J. T. Hughes, E. M. 
Porter, ©. U. K. Joyce, M. J. 
*Taylor, J. F. L. Lucey, C. 
Taylor, W. W. A. McDonagh, M. 


McDonnell, F. H. 
McIlwaine, J. 
McKenna, T. F. 
Maguire, W. C. 
Maybin, J. A. 
O’Brien, T. F. 
O'Donoghue, P. I. 
Stewart, S. G. 


* Denotes 2nd Class Honours. 


QUARTERLY MEETING OF COUNCIL. 


(Continued.) 


The Prestpent: With regard to the splitting of the 
Parliamentary and General Purposes Committee, 
that I take it may come about as an outcome of the 
conference of the Chairmen, when we get the Chair- 
men’s Committee appointed. They may recommend 
that it be split-they may or they may not, but the 
Chairmen of the various Committees will certainly 
be the most competent people to deal with the matter. 

Colonel BrittLeBANK: Arising out of Sir John 
Moore’s proposition, I am sure he will forgive me for 
asking your permission to speak on this point. I had 
not contemplated making any reference to this subject 
to-day, because I was hoping that the matter might 
come up in October. But I certainly feel the time has 
come when the committee work of this Council 
should receive some adjustment, and it might be 
advisable to refer this question, with a distinct 
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instruction, to this proposed Committee to report 
to this Council whether any better distribution of 
work cannot be arrived at. It may be possible to 
form a number of other Committees so that we may 
get a more even distribution of work among the 
members of Council. As at present constituted, 
there are many members of Council who have very little 
committee work to do. I distinctly suggest that that 
is in many ways unjust to those particular members, 
and unjust also to the others who have more work to 
do in these strenuous times than they can possibly 
do properly. With the more efficient staff that the 
Secretary has, the ¢onditions are such that it is now 
quite possible by a simple arrangement for two 
Committees to carry on their work at the same time 
in different rooms. Full records could be kept. 
I think if some course like that could be adopted, 
so that something like an even distribution of Commit- 
tee work could be arrived at, and an even distribution 
of work to the members of Council, it would facilitate 
very materially the whole of the committee work of 
this Council, and give more time for the deliberate 
consideration of the various matters which are brought 
before the committees. I move that as an instruction 
—an addition to the terms of reference. 

Sir Joun M’Fapyean: I think this is a very 
important matter. I am sure we all feel inclined 
to agree with the suggestion that there should be as 
far as possible an equal distribution of the work, 
but I have great difficulty in understanding how that 
is to be brought about, except by some mechanical 
method of simply putting a certain number of men 
on a Committee whether they wish to be on or not. 
After all, it must be remembered that the Committees 
are constituted by the free votes of the Council. 
Are you going to take any steps to restrain that ? 
I do not see how it can be worked. I think Colonel 
Brittlebank went so far as to say that it was a hardship 
to put so much work on particular members of Council. 
By that I suppose he meant putting them on so 
many committees. I wonder if any of the members 
who have been serving on too many committees have 
made any complaint ? The proper course for them 
is obviously not to keep on those committees: they 
ought to resign from them. And I do not think it is, 
reasonable to maintain that every member of this 
Council should be made to do an equal amount of 
work. Some of them have the great advantage of 
residing near London, for instance, and although 
they may not be at all anxious to do more than their 
share of the work, it may be the desire of the Council 
that they should. The Council in its wisdom may also 
think that some members are better qualified to deal 
with matters of college business than others. I want 
to point out that if you endeavour to solve the 
difficulty by creating an additional number of Com- 
mittees I am sure it will only cause further 
dissatisfaction. 

Sir Jonn Moore: My point is only the dissociation 
of the General Purposes Committee from the Parlia- 
mentary Committee. If what Dr. Bradley has said 
is correct, that the whole matter will be considered 


by the Committee of Chairmen ; that would meet the 
case, I think. If it does not, I certainly shall propose 
that a General Purposes Committee of itself be formed 
as distinct from the Parliamentary Committee. 

Professor Buxton: Would it not be more simple 
if the Parliamentary Committee appointed a sub- 
committee to deal with general matters? I agree 
with Sir John M’Fadyean that that would be better 
than creating a multiplicity of standing committees. 

Sir Joun M’Fapyean: Has it been found that the 
Parliamentary and General Purposes Committee of 
fifteen members is incapable of dealing with the 
business that has come before it in recent years ¢ 
Has it as much work to do, for instance, as the 
Examination Committee ? I do not think so. 

Sir Joun Moore: I would not say so altogether, 
but so much of the work connected with General 
Purposes has to be done by members of Council 
who are not on the Parliamentary Committee, or on 
any committee at all; and that is quite wrong. 

The Presipent: These matters will be taken note 
of by the various Chairmen of Committees who are 
present, and I have no doubt they will be fully con- 
sidered by them. I do not think it requires any 
special motion now. I will now put the motion for 
the reception and adoption of the report, with the 
additions suggested. 

The resolution was then put and carried unani- 
mously. 

The PresipeNt: It remains now to form a special 
sub-committee of Council referred to in the report. 

Dr. Bravery : I should like to propose that a small 
special sub-committee be appointed to watch the 
building operations that are taking place at the back, 
and that the sub-committee consist of Mr. Carter, 
Major Simpson, Mr. McIntosh, the President and the 
Treasurer. 

Professor Buxton : I have much pleasure in second- 
ing that. 

Major Simpson : I should like my name to be with- 
drawn. I am already on another sub-committee 
dealing with another matter. If I was appointed 
on this committee also I should have a multiplicity 
of duties, and I should be one of those that Sir John 
M’Fadyean referred to who would complain. I ask 
that my name be withdrawn. 

Dr. Braptey: I suggest then that Professor 
Wooldridge should take Major Simpson’s place. 

Mr. McKinna : I second that. 

The Sub-Committee to watch the building 
operations, consisting of Mr. Carter, Mr. McIntosh, 
Professor Wooldridge, the President and the Treasurer 
was then unanimously elected. 

Professor Gorton : I take it that, in case of urgency, 
this Sub-committee will have powers to act, because 
it is quite conceivable that matters may arise in con- 
nection with the building which would require immed- 
iate action. 

The PresipeNt: Any action would require great 
consideration, I am afraid. 

Sir Srewart Stockman: I was going to ask what 
their duties are to be, because this committee will 
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have an enormous responsibility. We heard Coun- 
sel’s opinion on the subject to-day, and we cannot 
‘put all the responsibility that he referred to on their 
shoulders. What are the Committee to do? I 
think we should settle on a line of attack or defence, 
because the building is going up. 

Dr. BrapLEY: There is no reason why that sub- 
committee with the President should not call a 
special meeting of Council if it was thought necessary. 

Sir Joun Moore: Is this a sub-committee of the 
Council ? 

The PRESIDENT: Yes, it is a sub-committee of this 
Council appointed by the Council. 

Mr. Mate: Will that sub-committee report to the 
Council or to the Parliamentary and General Purposes 
Committee ? 

The PrestpentT: Direct to the Council. 

Dr. BrapLey: This sub-committee is appointed 
by the Council and therefore must report to the Council. 

The PRestpENT: Yes. 

Colonel BritTLEBANK: It is agreed that if any 
matter of urgency arises there is to be special meeting 
of Council ? 

The PrestpentT: Yes. 

Dr. BRADLEY: Do you require a motion to the 
effect that a Committee of Chairmen be appointed ? 
The PrestpENtT: We can adopt the principle. 

Dr. BrapLey: I am quite prepared to move it 
formally so that they can get to work in October. I 
move formally: That a Committee of Chairmen be 
appointed. 

Mr. Huaues seconded the motion, which was carried. 


PUBLICATION, LIBRARY AND MuseuM CoMMITTEE. 


Colonel BrirTLEBANK read the following report of 
a meeting of the Publication, Library and Museum 
Committee, held on the 4th July, and moved its 
reception and adoption. 

I. Minutes.—The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

II. Presentations —The Librarian reported that since 
the previous quarterly meeting the following presentations 
had been made to the library :— 

By Messrs. BAILLIERE, TINDALL AND Cox. 

Wallis Hoare’s Veterinary Medicine and Thera- 
peutics, edited by R. Greig. 

By D. Hamivton, Esq. 

Guide to the Perfect Knowledge of Horses, De Saunier, 
1769. 

REPRINTS. 

Cotton Seed Meal Poisoning, by J. P. McGowan and 
Arthur Crichton, 1924. 

Iron Deficiency in Pigs, by J. P. MeGowan and 
Arthur Crichton, 1924. 

On the effect of Deficiency of Iron in the Diet of Pigs 
(Preliminary Communication), by J. P. MeGowan 
and A. Crichton. 

The Influence of Cod-Liver Oil, Linseed Oil and Olive 
Oil on the Assimilation of Calcium and Phosphorus 
in the Growing Pig, by A. D. Husband, William 
Godden and Marion B. Richards. 

Bradsot or Braxy, by J. P. MeGowan, M.A., M.D., 

B.Se, 


Fish Meal and Tainted Bacon, by J. B. Orr, M.D., 
D.Se., and A. Crichton. 

The Role of Vitamins and of Minerals in Poultry 
Feeding, by Dr. J. B. Orr. 

The Influence of Oils in Poultry Feeding, 1923. 

The Value of Fish Meal as a Feeding-Stuff, by J. B. 
Orr, and A. Crichton, M.A., B.Se., and J. J. Green, 
B.Sc. 

Serapie in Sheep, by J. P. MeGowan, M.A., M.D., 
B.Se. 

Some points relating to the Morphology and Develop- 
ment of Sarcocystis Tenella, by J. P. MeGowan, 
M.A., M.D., B.Se. 

On an Outbreak of a variety of Hemorrhagic Septi- 
cemia in the Sheep (Louping-Ill; Trembling), by 
J. P. MeGowan, M.A., M.D., B.Se. 

The Food Value of Dried Whey Solids, by J. B. 
Orr, M.A., M.D., D.Se., and J. A. Crichton, M.A., 
B.Se. (Agr.), 1923. 

The Requirements of the Pig for ‘ Vitamin A” 
and ‘ Vitamin C,” by J. B. Orr and A. Crichton, 
1924. 

Notes on the Drainage from Tower Silos, by W. 
Godden, 1923. 

The Mineral Constituents of Milk, by W. Godden, 
1923. 

On the Pathology of Iron Deficiency and Cotton- 
Seed Poisoning in Pigs, by J. P. McGowan, M.A., 
M.D., B.Se. 

Silage and Silage Crops—Their Nature and Com- 
position, 1924. 

A Short History of the Infective Diseases amongst 
the Domestic Animals of Southern Rhodesia since 
the Occupation, by J. M. Sinclair, M.R.C.V.S. 

On the Occurrence of Ligula Ranarum in a Frog, 
by F. J. Meggitt. 

De Normale Uterus Flora bij het paard in verband 
met het vraagstuk der Intra-Uterine Infecties, 
by F. Bromberg. 

Sixteen Reprints: Aus dem Anatomischen Institut 
der Tieriirztlichen Hochschule zu Berlin, 1920-21. 

Dr. med. vet. h. c. Eugen Oder und die romisch- 
griechische Veterinar-Literatur. Von Dr. Wilhelm 
Rieck, 1924. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Vet. Dept., Edinburgh, 923. 

Lister Institute, 1924. 

Zoological Soc., 1923. 

Chief Inspector of Stock, New South Wales, 1923. 

New York State Vet. College, 1922-3. 

Proceedings of the Third Int. Congres’ of the History 
of Medicine. 


CALENDARS. 


Bombay University, 1923-4-5. 

Punjab Vet. College, 1924. 

N. Y. State Vet. College, 1924-5. 

Utrecht Veterinary High School, 1923-4. 

British Empire Exhibition—Handbook to the Exhibi- 
tion of Pure Science. 

British Empire Exhibition—Guide to the Agricultural 
Exhibits. 


PERIODICALS. 


The usual list, and in addition, the Journal of the 
R.A.S.E. 
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Tt was resolved that a hearty vote of thanks be accorded 
to the respective donors. 

Ill. Purchases.—The Librarian was authorised to 
purchase Medical and Veterinary Entomology, W. B. 
Herms, Second Edition, 1923. Price, 28s. 

IV. Cataloguing.-The Librarian reported that the 
remainder of the work of cataloguing authorised at the 
June meeting of Council had been completed within the 
amount voted. 

He also reported the necessity of some professional 
assistance with regard to the cataloguing of ancient works 
on Veterinary Medicine, and it was resolved that Major- 
General Sir Frederick Smith be asked to give the Librarian 
the advantage of his assistance in carrying out this work. 

V. Register, 1925.—-The Secretary asked for instructions 
with regard to the insertion of titles after names of members 
in the Register, and he was instructed to prepare a list 
of recognised degrees, honours, State decorations, and 
titles for the consideration of the Committee at its next 
meeting. 

Estimates were submitted for the printing and binding 
of the Register, and the Secretary was instructed to 
obtain estimates for 2,850 copies bound in stiff paper 
covers, and 150 in cloth boards. 

VI. Register Advertisements.-The Secretary was in- 
structed to submit the copy for all new or amended 
advertisements to the Chairman of the Committee for 
approval before acceptance. 


Professor Buxton seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 


Honours AND Prizes COMMITTEE. 


Sir Layton BLENKINSOP read the following report 
of a meeting of the Honours and Prizes Committee, 
held on the 3rd July, 1924, and moved its reception 
and adoption :— 

I. Minutes.—The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

If. Steel Memorial Medal.—-It was resolved that the 
question of the award of the Steel Memorial Medal be 
deferred to the next meeting, members being requested 
in the meantime to submit, in confidence, nominations 
for the award to be circulated to the Committee. 

Honorary Associates.—Suggestions with regard 
to the election of Honorary Associates were made, and the 
Secretary was instructed to suspend nominations and to 
bring up the matter at the next meeting of the Committee. 


Professor BuxToON seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 
ELection oF Auptrors. 


On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. 
McKinna, the retiring auditors, Messrs. Woodhouse 
and Wilkinson, were unanimously re-elected. 


Evection oF REPRESENTATIVE ON COUNCIL OF 
VictoriIA VETERINARY BENEVOLENT (Vice 
Mr. W. J. Mutvey, deceased). 


On the motion of Colonel Brittlebank, seconded by 
Mr. Willett, Major Abson was unanimously elected 
a representative of the Council on the Council of the 
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Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund, in place of 
the late Mr. W. J. Mulvey. 


Date or ANNUAL GENERAL Meetina, 1925. 
It was unanimously resolved that the annual 
general meeting should be held on Thursday, June 
4th, 1925. 


Dates or Councit AND Meerinas, 192t-5. 


It was unanimously resolved that the Committee 
and Council meetings for 1924-5 should be held on the 
following dates :— 

October 2nd and 3rd, 1924. 
January 8th and 9th, 1925. 
April 2nd and 3rd, 1925. 
July 2nd and 3rd, 1925. 


EXAMINATIONS, 1924-25. 

It was unanimously resolved that the examinations 
for 1924-25 should be held on the following dates :— 

Winter: Written, Tuesday, December 9th Oral. 
December 11th, 1924. 

Summer : Written, Monday, July 6th; Oral, July 
8th, 1925. 

D.V.S.M., June 22nd to June 27th, 1925. 


Notice or Morion. 


Professor Gorron : I beg to give notice that T will 
move the following motion :— 

“That By-law 102 be amended by the intro- 
duction of the words “or sections” after the 
word “section ”’ in line 2, and also of the words 
‘or more’ after the word ‘two’ in line 3 of the 
existing By-law. 

“That By-law 103 be amended by the intro- 
duction of the words ‘or Branches’ after the 
word ‘ Branch’ in line 5 of the existing By-law.” 


OTHER BUSINEss, 

Mr. Livesey: Under the heading of “ Any other 
Business,”’ I should like to make a suggestion in regard 
to future meetings of this Council, namely, that when 
the obituary notice is read by the Secretary the 
members should hear it standing. It is quite a usual 
custom, and it is a decorous attitude to adopt when 
we are receiving notices of the death of members of 
the College. 

The Prestpent: That shall be carried out during 
my year of office. It needs no special motion. | 
will stand, so that the Council will stand. 

Colonel BrirrrLeBANK : There is one point [ should 
like to raise under the heading of “other business,”’ 
and that is the method of counting the ballot papers 
at the annual election of Council. It has been 
brought to my notice--I think incorrectly—that this 
is not really a secret ballot, inasmuch as the ballot is 
carried out by certain members of the profession who 
give their services, and whose services we very highly 
appreciate. But there is a feeling in certain circles 
that the way in which a man votes may be subject to 
disclosure, and [ think this Council would be only 
too ready to remove any possible suspicion that men 
may have in their minds that the secrecy of the ballot 

(Continued on next page.) 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns 


Sept. 8-15—-N.V.M.A. Annual Congress at Aberdeen. 


Raitt VoucuERs, ENTITLING MEMBERS TO TRAVEL 
TO THE ABERDEEN CONGRESS AT THE REDUCED 
Rate OF A Fare AND A THIRD FOR THE DOUBLE 
JOURNEY, ARE NOW AVAILABLE. MEMBERS MAY 
OBTAIN AS MANY VOUCHERS FOR THEMSELVES AND 
THEIR FRIENDS AS THEY DESIRE, AND APPLICATION 
SHOULD BE MADE TO THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
10 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.1, AT AN EARLY DATE 
TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Once more we draw our readers’ attention to the 
necessity of making their arrangements completed 
for Aberdeen at the earliest possible moment. Delay 
will only cause disappointment and prevent the 
Congress going with that smoothness which can only 
result when the preliminary organisation is as perfect 
as possible. It is, therefore, necessary that members 
who wish to be present at the luncheon so kindly given 
by the Lord Provost and Corporation on Tuesday, 
September 9th, should send their names to the 
Local Secretary, Mr. McAllan, 414 Union Street, 
Aberdeen. 

* * * * 

Also members should notify the General Secretary, 
10 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.1, if they want railway 
vouchers entitling them to the cheap fare. If at 
the same time they will state the day they are intending 
to travel, an endeavour will be made to see that 


(Continued from previous page. ) 
is not absolute. I would like to propose that this 
Council adopt the method of employing our Auditors 
to carry out the counting of the votes registered at 
the annual election of members of this Council. 

Dr. Bravery : I would like to support that motion, 
without desiring in the slightest degree to cast any 
reflection whatever upon the gentlemen who have 
counted the votes in the past. The suggested altera- 
tion is simply made with the object of removing any 
misconception there may be in the minds of members 
of the College. 

The Prestpent: Have you any idea what the 
expense will be 


Colonel BrirrLeBaNK : I do not think the question . 


of expense ought to enter into it. I have thought 
of the question of leaving the name off the voting 
paper, but it has occurred to me that at some time 
candidate might demand a scrutiny, and if a scrutiny 
were demanded I do not know what the law on the 
point is. I think, in common fairness, this Council 
would feel that a candidate was entitled to it when 
only a vote or two divided a successful from an 
unsuccessful candidate. After all, the fee cannot 
be any serious consideration, 

Sir Joun M’Fapyean: Besides, might I point out 
that the voting papers might be forged. 
(7'o be continued.) 
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accommodation is provided on the express trains to 
Aberdeen. A special coach will be provided on the 
10 a.m. train from Euston on Saturday, September 6th, 
provided sufficient members notify their intention 
of travelling by that train. Also if sufficient members 
(20) will meet at Crewe at 12-55 g.m. on that day a 
special coach will be attached to the same train for 
their convenience. 

Will members in the Midlands, Cheshire, and North 
Wales make a note of this and inform the General 
Secretary of their intentions ? 

* * * * 

Some of our members will have noticed the 
renowned RED WRAPPER appearing on their 
Record. This means that a subscription is due, and 
it is also to warn them that the issue of the Record 
will cease at the end of the month unless the subsecrip- 
tion is paid, Surely it is not too much to ask for a 
prompt payment now, after a member has been getting 
his Record free for more than seven months. The 
Association cannot be run on a system of unlimited 
credit. Our accounts have to be paid, and we depend 
upon members’ subscriptions to keep us going. 

* * * * 

It is with great pleasure that we hear that Harold 
Woodruff, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.V.S., Professor 
of Pathology at Melbourne University, is now in 
this country once more. His many friends, and 
especially those in the Central Division, will be glad 
to meet him again. We understand that he has 
lately been in Denmark, and that he will be present at 
the Congress at Aberdeen. 

* * * 

We are very glad to hear that Mr. Fred Bullock’s 
son is now very much better and practically convales- 
cent. Unfortunately, Mrs. Bullock is now suffering 
from the strain and anxiety caused by her boy’s 
illness. We sincerely hope she will soon be very 
much better and stronger, especially as she is now 
somewhat relieved of her late anxiety. We offer our 
congratulations to Mr. Bullock on his recent successful 
examination. 


THe VETERINARY COLLEGE, 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Veterinary 
College, Camden ‘Town, on July 21st, it was reported 
that at the examination held in the previous July 
one hundred students presented themselves, and of 
these ninety proved successful, while at the examina- 
tions in December thirty-nine of the forty-five who 
sat passed, 

The number of animals retained for treatment in the 
Infirmary had been 812. During the year 6,821 
cases had been brought for advice or treatment, 
the total number of inspections amounting to 8,820. 

The Governors regretted to record that in spite of 
every economy the expenditure for the financial 
year exceeded the income of £924. 

The centenary prizes were awarded as follows :— 
©. E. Woodrow (first year), L. Jordan (second year), 
J. R. Hudson (third year), and W. R. Wooldridge 
(fourth year). 
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CORRESPONDENCE II. The R.C. should have no difficulty in pressing its 


claims now that midwives have been successful.—I am, 
Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the | yours faithfully, W. M. Scorvr. 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. Friarn House, Bridgwater, 


All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 19th July, 1924. 
tributor for publication. 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 


his correspondents. The Construction of Stocks. 
To THE Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 
Veterinary Surgeons and Jury Service. Sir,—I have been very interested in the various articles 


re ‘* Treatment of Canker ”’ in horses which have appeared 

To THe Eprror or THE VETERINARY Recorp. in the Record from time to time. I note each —* 

ir,—Some time ago I had the privilege of bringing recommends the use of stocks, and as I am contemplating 
Pn a resolution a meeting & the Mid-West aaa erecting some, wondered if any reader of the Record 
South Wales Veterinary Association to the effect that the — would be good enough to give me & few tips as to oy i 
R.C.V.8. should take steps to obtain exemption for veter- | Sions and best mode of construction and ee or 
i surgeons from serving on juries. This resolution | USe in general practice, and especially for oe eet, 
received the blessing of the ‘ National.” It is now | front and hind. I may say I am getting good results in 
interesting to note that midwives are endeavouring to | Canker cases, but find a lot of trouble in having ‘e cast 
obtain a similar privilege, and if this class is desirous of | ™Y animals several times: as a ae yd are — poste 
exemption and succeeds in its efforts, how much more are | C&S before one is called in. IT sha f esteem it a o-_ , 
we entitled to do so. On their behalf the Ministry of favour if you will insert this enquiry.—Yours truly, 
Health approached the Home Secretary, who has sent a Wm. CoLtrinson. 


circular letter to the Under-sheriffs, in which he pointed South Anston, Sheffield, 

out that midwives required special consideration in view 25th July, 124. 

of special calla made upon them, and suggests that each 

midwife should have a mark placed against her name The Kditor begs to acknowledge the receipt of the 


on the jury book, in order to prevent a summons being following :— 
sent to her. Coming from such a source the suggestion 
will undoubtedly be acted upon in practice, and midwives 
from now on will not serve on juries. Such information | ~~ 5 Aa 
carries two morals for our profession to work upon through | National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain 
its corporate body. and Ireland, Limited. 

I. 


The R.C. should persist in having a veterinary : 10 Gray’s Inn London W.C.1. 
officer appointed to the Ministry of Health forthwith, EDITORIAL OFFICE oc . Square, 


Cheques should be made payable and all communications sent to 
when his influence could be felt and the importance of | the he el the Gene's tan 
the profession realised. | Square, London, W.C.1. 


GRAY’S 


NOT ONLY PREVENT SLIPPING, BUT ABSORB 
JAR AND CONCUSSION SIMULTANEOUSLY. 
EFFICIENCY OF GRAY’S PADS FULLY ENDORSED BY GOVERNMENT (after 12 months’ exhaustive trials in 22 different Counties) 


10%, REDUCTION ON PREMIUMS IN RESPECT OF ALL HORSES FULLY SHOD WITH GRAY’S 
(Roads Transport and General Insurance Co., Ltd., London). 


VETERINARY SURGEONS must realise that the very existence of the horse on present day roads is seriously threatened—on the score of 
impeding trafic—incapability of the horse to get a firm foothold on smooth surtacad roads (causing constant delays in starting 
Up, together with the frequency of being compulsorily drawn out of line across other vehicles in their efforts to gst fone) is now being ingly 
yan . p by those interested jn mechanical transport as being an undeniable and not exaggerated nuisance. (Vide Daily Press Motors and Horse 

on), 

To the Deteteary Protession in particular and others having the slightest interest in the welfare of the horse, it is of urgent, vital and national 
i — to become acquainted with, and afterwards recommend adoption of, . proved article which positivaly overcomes the above-mentioned 

difficulties and ensures the fullest afficiency and profit-earning pom arene! by obtained from the horee, 

The best horse alive cannot do full justice to himself or owner when he is slipping, but is in fact wasting time, profits, energy, and rapidly 


depreciating in vaiue. The constant strains and fatigue caused by a horse’s continuous efforts to keep on his feet must tell in the long run on his 
constitution. 


Economy consists in wise expenditure, anid authentic records prove beyond doubt that Gray’s Pads pay for themsalves many times over in the 
treedom from accidents (such as broken shafts and tackle) are taken into consideration. 
oadsters (for shoes Jin. thick) ; Pole (for shoes fin. thick) ; Racing (for shoes }in. thick). 


Full particulars with overwhelming proof from Sole Manufacturers : 


THE GRAY HORSESHOE PAD CO. LTD., 13-14 SUFFOLK ST., BIRMINCHAM 


course of each shoeing, where time —_ 
Heavy Draft (for shoes gin. thick) ; 


id 
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